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Aup AS PETER WAS COMING IN, CoRNELIUS MET HIM. 
AND FELL DOWN AT 118 FEET, AND WORSHIPPED HIM: 
BUT PETER TOOK HIM vr, SAYING, STAND: ve, 1 My- 
SELF ALSO AM A MAN. ** de 


OME 1 Wange Moraliſts of our own. A Cast and fore 
eminent Philoſophers on the Continent, have endea- 
votre to trace up almoſt every movement of the mind 
and heart to Self-love, as its primary ſource. This prin- 
ciple, as they ſuppoſe, led men to Idolatry, and diſpoſed 
them to worſhip Creatures reſembling themſelves, and even 
the Vices and Paſſions of frail Mortals, how low and de- 
grading ſoever. But among the many refinements of learned 
Writers, there ſeems to be hardly any more groundleſs, or 
fanciful, than this. For how could: Planetary-Worſhip, : 
allowed to be the firſt ſpecies, originate from Self- love? Or 
what connection can there be between them? The Worſhip 
alſo of the Elements ſeems to be next in the order of ſucceſ- 
ſion to that of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. Indeed; thoſe 
great Powers of Nature, which ſtrike the ſenſes, and impreſs 


6 66) 5 
the . wk] Þ much force, 8 out to us 7 — 
true origin of ſuperſtitious Worſhip. Two of the moſt 
active ſprings in the human frame, are hope, and fear: 
they are among the moſt uſeful and neceſſary principles be- 
longing to our Nature, and are the great ſupporters of true 
Piety, although the conſequence of their exceſs and wrong 
application was, Idolatry. Whatever was the true ſource 
of it, could we compute che ſerricgs, which Chriſtianity has 
rendered to the world, by removing: that dreadful evil, which f 
for ſo many ages had infeſted every part of it, this ſingle 
inſtance of its aſtoniſhing efficacy, though it were eaſy to 
mention a thouſand others, would be ſufficient to. atteſt the 5 
divinity of its origin. But how much ſoever we may wiſh 
the converſion of thoſe, whoſe diſbelicf ariſes from a Vicious 
principle, an ALE ag vanity, or iP, blind ſubmiſſion to 


prejudice,. = which evidence i is 1 and conviction 


is impoſſible, is not to be expected from ſuch perſons. To 
the conſcientious Sceptic, and ingenuous Doubter, 1 would 


| gladly ir the adi conſiderations. 


EH What, 3 in all 89 8 ans N been the condition 
of mankind, if the Chriſtian Revelation had not been 
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II. Whether 


32 
II. Whether there was any ground to hope, that the 
univerſal darkneſs and corruption of Natural Religion ever 
would, or r could have been | removed 5555 e ane ? 


III. Whether it were en to RO that Chrifti- 
anity itſelf ſhould eſcape corruption ; and if not, whether 
the errors which have been mixed with the doctrines of the 
Goſpel can juſtly be urged as Objections againſt it? ql 


An examination of theſe ſeveral points may lead to the 

removal of ſome prejudices peculiar to enlightened times; 

and of ſome miſtakes 1 into which even em men of all times 
are apt to fall. HA 


In order to form a furer judgment concerning the firſt 
Article, VIZ, | 


| What would have been the ſtate of mankind, had the 
Chriſtian Revelation been withheld, we have only to recol- 
lect, what the TOP of i it was A the We iid) ie 
Chriſt. DYC Ering 19790 16 e of 0 f 

Ont the e of the firſt ages, the want 7 
written records, the impure ſources of Tradition, and other 
ee as well as unavoidable defects of Profane hiſtory, 


we 


we cannot wonder chat the dns were ſo greatly per- 
plexed in explaining the origin of things. No Writer, not 
divinely commiſſioned, could be qualified to inform us, how 

we ourſelves, and the world we inhabit, were firſt intro- 

duced into Being: in what condition, and under what laws 
we were placed. But from the Hiſtory which Moſes has 
left, and which the Providence of God has preſerved for 
more than 3000 Years, we learn enough to diſlipate all 
anxious doubts reſpecting the intentions of the great Crea- 
tor. We learn, that notwithſtanding the gracious and 
wonderful plan laid down for the recovery of Man from the 
worſt effects of his fatal trangreſſion, one part of the Curſe 
would remain uncancelled. Sin, which ſentenced him 
to mortality, pain, and diſeaſe, ſo altered his or iginal 
frame, that his paſſions, miniſters of pure, pleaſures while 
he was innocent, were the tyrants of his reaſon: and his 
reaſon, which was given him for a faithful guide, became 
a Pander to his paſſions. Yet ſome there were, who main- 
tained a noble conflict with corrupt Nature, and their en- 
deavours were always rewarded — always favoured either 
by open aſſurances, or ſecret ſupports from above. But the 
far greater part proceeded onward with a blind precipitancy 
in the horrid progreſs from bad to worſe. Inbred, wrong 
inclinations were ſo increaſed by indulgence, ſo ſtrengthened 
by habit and. example, that neither the natural Puniſh- 


ments 


Cy. 
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ments annexed to vice, nor the reproaches of conſcience, 


nor even the warnings of inſpired teachers, could prevent. 
that general, and abandoned profligacy, which called for a 
ſpecial interpoſal, and drew down the judgment of the 
Deluge. On the renewal of our race by Noah and his ſons, 
notwithſtanding the inſtance of the diyine diſpleaſure ſo re- 
cently diſplayed in that terrible overthrow, and the earneſt 
endeavours of the ſeveral Patriarchs to preſerve and perpe- 
tuate in their deſcendants a ſenſe of religion, the ſame evil 


| bias ſhowed itſelf again in all the wild MA ad of the 5 


min ang wenn „„ 1 s v1 


Let it not” be fuppolkd from this ſtate of things that no 
end was anſwered by religious inſtruction; or that the 


Preachers of righteouſneſs were of little ſervice becauſe ini- 


quity and error ſo generally prevailed. Idolatry, which 


ſpread ſo wide, with all its attendant vices, would, without 
ſuch reſtraints, have quite overrun the globe, and effaced all 
knowledge of a God from the human mind. But the pre- 


vention of this miſchief was but a ſmall part of the benefit 
the world derived from thoſe illuſtrious teachers. In all ages, 


even in the worſt of times, many bad men have been hap-- 


pily reformed, many good have been greatly improved,” by 


the joint efficacy of inſtruction and example. And even 


where ſuch inſtructions have failed moſt, the uſes of them 


B are 


1 9 
are ſtill manifeſt. For they have ſerved to FUR” OL the 
goodneſs of God to his frail creatures in affording them all 
poſſible opportunities of amendment. They alſo ſerved to 
vindicate his jſlice, I mean, in thoſe ſeverer meaſures, 


which the honour of his laws, and the welfare of the uni- 
verſe 8 render 8 


con 


1. We are next to. inquire, whether there is the leaſt 
probability, that the univerſal_darkneſs and corruption of 


Natural religion ever would, or could have been removed 
by any human endeavours? „„ 


If there exiſted any human means of ſufficient foree to 
produce this effect, it muſt be Reaſon. But the very exiſt- 
ence of Idolatry, as a general practice, argues ſuch a total 
perverſion of this faculty, as leaves not the leaſt ground 
to hope it ſhould ever reſtore its own powers, and apply 
them with ſucceſs to religious ſubjects. The whole tenour 
of hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, confirms the juſtneſs of 
this concluſion. In fuch ſubjects the nations moſt re- 
nowned for political wiſdom, were of all others the moſt 
ignorant. I need not notice the groſs abſurdities in the- 
Creed of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, mr ens Greeks,. 
and Romans, whether we conſider the s of their 
Worſhip, or the rites and ceremonies with Ach it was ac- 

companied. 


1 


K 14 ) 
-rowpanied, Among the two laſt mentioned nations there 


did indeed ariſe at certain periods, men of ſingular talents, 


deep reflection, and refined ſentiment, who felt and.deplored 
the degeneracy of their Nature, and the ſtrange perverſeneſs 
of the will and underſtanding, though quite at a loſs either 


to explain, or correct them. After all their laborious re- 


ſearches, they left the received Theology, and the Morals 
it inſpired, juſt as they were, Solon, Socrates, and Plato, 
regarding Religion in a political view, approved and de- 


fended the ſuperſtitions they deſpiſed, The firſt of the 
three, the renowned Legiſlator of Greece, not only con- 
formed to thoſe practices, but incurred the diſgrace of ad- 


ding to them, having erected a Temple to the unchaſte 


Venus, though in all Greece, fo full of Temples, not one 


was erected to Conjugal love. Among the Ancients no 
one was ever. more juſtly eſteemed for his worth and good 
ſenſe, than Socrates, who in his moral inquiries was the 


moſt ſucceſsful, becauſe he was the moſt unpretending of 


all the Philoſophers. Shocked at the pride of his pedantic 


| brethren, he openly avowed his own ignorance: and, in all 
| Inquiries concerning Nature and Providence, the defects of 


human reaſon appeared to him ſo great, and ſo invincible, 


that he declared it the duty of every one to follow the reli- 


-gion of his Country, although he well knew no Country 
was ever curſed with a more ſenſeleſs and ſcandalous wor- 
RY | 19 85 
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ſhip. When accuſed of denying the Gods aol the peo- 

ple adored, though his enemies could only take away a life 
he was not ſolicitous to ſave, he ſaid not a word in defence 
of his conduct, unwilling to diſturb the public tranquillity 


by attempting a reform not to be accompliſhed by any hu- 
man yy | 


61 His tals diſciple Plato, who ſeems to have caught 
ſome ſparks of divine truth from the ſacred Writers, when 
ſpeaking of the God, who formed the Univerſe, expreſſes 
himſelf in theſe terms, —< To diſcover him is difficult, to 
declare him to the people, unlawful and forbidden.” He 
therefore makes a ſolemn vow never to ſpeak of him but 
with an enigmatical ſecrecy, for fear of expoſing ſo great 
a truth to contempt and mockery. A ſtrong proof how 
much the morals of his countrymen ſtood in need of cor- 
rection ! As if thoſe truths, which have the greateſt influ- 
ence on the heart and affections, ought to be concealed 


from the bulk of mankind, and buried in the breaſts. of 
GAY ; 


065 is true, the Unity. of the Godhead ; 18 ; faid to how bern 
taught, and the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate 
to have been ſhadowed out at the repreſentation of the fa- 
mous Eleuſinian — The i importance of the ſubjects 


canvaſſed 


n 
eanvaſſed there, as well as the profound veneration in which 
they were held, might ſeem to promiſe fome extenſive be- 
 nefits. But the profound ſecrecy which the initiated were 
bound to obſerve, is a plain proof they were not directed 
to any noble purpoſe of general inſtruction, And if they 


bad been deſigned to lead men by degrees to a better ſyſtem, 


all hopes of this ſort would have been defeated by the baſe- 
| neſs of thoſe, who contrived to doen them, | 


Aimee the qprighth and Nest genius of the 
poliſhed Athenians did not ſuggeſt any plan for promoting 
the public welfare by putting Religion on a more rational 
footing; ſomething at leaſt might be expected in this way 
from the ſolidity and gravity of the Roman character. 
| Rome, from the divine Auſpices obſerved at her founda- 
tion, and from the high pretenſions of her boaſted origin, 
aſſumed the title of the ſacred City; and in her earlier period 
with reafon imputed the increaſing ſplendor and proſperity 
of the ſtate to the piety and virtue of the people. This 
indeed appeared in all her inſtitutions, whether of the civil, 
or military kind, ſtamped as they conftantly were, with a 
religious character; and conſecrated by ſome previous act 
of public devotion, And it muſt be confeſſed, that, how 
ſuperſtitious ſoever the practice might be, the principle was 

excellent. af 
J Numa, 


Fond * 
Numa, the ſucceſſor of Romulus, and ſcholar of Pytha- 
goras, was, by his temper and talents,” every way fitted to 
redeem Religion: from her double bondage under vice and 
ignorance. What is more, he had power to execute his 
deſigns, and mould the minds of the people to any perſua - 
ſion his judgment might approve. He did make great alte- 
rations in the ſacred Offices, and by the introduction of 
ſplendid ſpectacles, of ſhowy and ſtriking ceremonies, awed 
an ignorant and barbarous race into ſome compliance with 
the rules of duty. But his claims to inſpiration were con- 
| fidered by every man of ſenſe as mere pretences ; and his 1 
ſacred inſtitutions as chiefly ſubſervient to political purpoſes. 
For as a ſuperſtitious, and a truly religious fear are alike 
efficacious in reſtraining the paſſions, the violence of theſe, 
which cauſes ſo many miſchiefs to the community at large, 
may be prevented. or corrected by a falſe religion, though 
itſelf the fource of other miſchiefs. It is only a true reli- 
gion which can promote both public order, and private 
happineſs, by improving and exalting the good qualities of 
- our nature, while it reſtrains and controuls the bad. The 
ſyſtem of Numa had none of theſe celeſtial characters. Its 
main deſign was to give greater ſolemnity to the public 
Worſhip. The purity of it was not in contemplation. It 
may perhaps. be ſaid, that at a period when the Roman 
State was but juſt in its infancy, improvements of that 
magnitude were not to be expected. 


But 


s 


But there is another Perſon of the ſame country, wh 
hved in times of the greateſt improvement, and made the 
_ greateſt advances in all the parts of knowledge. And. ſurely, 
if ever any man was formed to enlighten his countrymen, 
and amend their Morals, it ſhould ſeem to be Cicero; who 
in early youth poſſeſſed the ſedateneſs and good ſenſe of 
maturer age; and, when old, devoted the whole of his 

leiſure to Moral and Theological inquiries. The ſentiments 
of great men concerning religion, and the influence of reli- 
gion upon them, are never more diſcernible, than in times 
of public diſtreſs, eſpecially when they themſelves are in- 
volved in it. That illuſtrious Stateſman lived juſt long 
enough to ſee the ruin of the nobleſt republic that ever 
exiſted, — a republic too, preſerved from ruin by his own 
virtue and ability. He had wiſdom enough to foretel that 
diſaſtrous change, but wanted fortitude to ſupport him 
under it. His philoſophy was not ſettled, like that of 
Chriſtians, on juſt and conſiſtent notions of divine bene vo- 

ence, His faith, though in many reſpects ſuperior to the 

common ftandard, was unworthy of the beneficent Creator, 
and univerſal Parent. As if the remainder of the world 
had no title to regard, he too, like the reſt of his arrogant 
countrymen, looked upon the Ruler of the Univerſe as the 
partial Protector of a ſingle People, — the tutelar Deity of 

Rome alone, It! is painful to reflect, that this moſt excel- 
lent 


„ 6.) 

lent Man, and moſt diſtinguiſhed Writer of his own, or 
any other age, ſhould. ſquander his valuable hours in ex- 
plaining the jargon of the Grecian Schools, and that the 


chief uſe of his labours was, to e Error, and deco- 
rate Delor, 


11 . 10 confeſſed, that, the flouriſhing Pas of ea 5 
ſophy and learning among the Greeks and Romans afforded 
the faireſt opportunity of judging, what Reaſon and Genius 
could accompliſh of themſelves. In the ſcience of legiſla- 
tion and government, in the military, and in the finer arts, 
their excellence is unrivalled. Who would conceive it poſ- 
ſible, were it not known from authentic hiſtory, that the 
religion of Nations ſo illuſtrious ſhould conſiſt of fables too 
ridiculous for the ears of children, and of nn, . 


would ſhame a . 


It 1s | eviderit, I end,” wo this time, that to a: 


the minds of men, and to correct their depraved diſpoſi- 
tions, nothing leſs than the divine grace and aſliſtance 


would, or could be of any avail. And, as God, in his deal- 
ings with his Creatures, always acts 1 in a manner the moſt 
conformable to the Nature he has given them, we may well 
imagine, that one inducement for withholding ſo long the 
invaluable bleſſing of the Chriſtian Revelation, was, to con- 


vince 


65 


vince the World by the moſt feeling proofs, how fetchelt 
it muſt ever have remained if N to o Reaſon, ; nee its own: 
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m. We are. now to inquire, Whether there be 10 
ground to expect, that Chriſtianity itſelf ſhould eſcape Cor- 
ruption, and. whether the errors which have been mixed 
with the doctrines of the Pegs can ach be 1 as che 
80 Wu e PEW, e 
It may ane 3 c theſe eee mod as 
conſidered as matter of diſcuſſion. But the inquiry is tos 
well juſtified by the over- anxious concern of ſome,” and the 
unfair concluſions of others. It is curious enough that 
men of oppoſite views and principles ſhould concur in de- 
manding of Chriſtianity what no ſyſtem of Religion can 
ever admit, — a degree of ſecurity not compatible with the 
nature of Virtue, or with the methods of Raus neee 
KReaſon was given to man fo his ee and aaa, 
and, had he uſed it properly, would have ſhewn him the 
path of duty, and have kept him in it. Revealed religion 
was intended to remedy the miſchiefs ariſing from perverted 
Reaſon, but is itſelf liable to like perverſion. and abuſe;-The 
as though divinely ee ſhared in the viciſſi- 
C | tudes 


the extraordinary aids which attended the firſt plantir 
it were withdrawn, it was left to depend, for the moſt part, 


ſtanding the ſeemingly unſurmountable di 


contend with, were anſwerable to its doctrines ſo long as 
theſe were rightly underſtood, and fairly interpreted. But 


the pride of reaſoning, and fondneſs for power and autho- 


engrmities. If the xiſe and progreſs of the Papal pow 


68 


tudes of human affairs, and neyer appears with ſerener 


luſtre than when contemplated in its ſuffering ſtate. After 
of 


on the force of its own excellence, on the ſubſiſting proofs 


ol its miraculous introduction, and the aſſiduous labours of 


a ſtanding Miniſtry, Aud the effects it produced, notwith- | 
ties it had to 


rity, Which began to appear even in the times of the Apoſtles 


themſelves, ſon gegaſioned ſuch rivalries, diſputes, and 


hereſies, as greatly diſturbed: and endangered the xiſing 
Church. As this, through its friendly connection with po- 
litical Cyſems, increaſed in ſplendor and authority, the ſame 
paſſions had a wider ſphere to range in, and a ſtronger force 
to ampel chem. The genius of Ohriſtianity, as well as the 
clear declarations of its Author, that his kingdom was 
not of this world,” and that, to the Poor the Goſpel was 


preached,” took away all pretence for keeping the People 


in a ſtate of ignorance, as well as for aſpiring to Eccle- 
fiaſtical dominion, It might ſeem incredible after this, that 
dhe Goſpel itſelf ſhould be made the pretence for both theſe | 


2 ig ) 


abt beth foretold by or Saviour, yet the grerthel of the 
eblls proceeding from Rich: cbrruptions of His religion, U 
ftead bf Weaketfing the evidente for it, weuld give it the 
ſtrongeſt confirmation. For no ſyftem of human Tontertürs 
could have enduted ſuth trlals. Uubelievers, who are fv 
quick in ſpying objections, vverlook. this obvious conelüu- 
fon; and under the ſämeneſs of names endeavour to Hide 


5 the diſtinctlon between Ideas. They judge of Chtiſtfanity jut 


as if thiere were no Chitiftians in the world befides bigoted 
Papiſts, and fanatical Proteſtatits ; and as if errors of every 
kind were equal indicatiotis of falſehood and deceit: whereas, 
not only the defects, infirmities, and vices; but the very 
excelletices of Nature may cortfibute ts miflead us: as" in 
all the cafes of à pious and fncete, but miſguided or in- 
temperate zeal for rum and virtue. WS 


On the revival of Letters the honeſt and Mee teal of 
the Reformers cannot be too müch Appladded, though the 
 effvrs into which they fell affbrded matter of ekultatlon to 
d their crafty vppoſers. It is toafelfed the ldle and fierte 
diſputes wich arſe between lone of the thief engaged in 
the Reformation, caſt 4 ade bh its lüſtre. Yet the Rö. 
maniſts triumph with as little reafon dn 751 atcbuftt, as 
Unbelievers & at the Cortuptictis whith thy Have intro 
dried, The eftdit of ChtiManity and it Keſtorers may in- 


E22 deed, 
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un and 4 muf be injured by ſach blameable conduct: but, 


after all, every cauſe, and every perſuaſion muſt be tried on 
its own proper grounds, and intrinſic merits. Even thoſe - 
maxims of which the Catholics are now aſhamed and which 
they have actually retracted in the moſt public manner, 


would alone be ſufficient to evince the rectitude of the Pro- 
teſtant principle: and if the evidence on which the truth of 
the Goſpel reſts, be not ſufficient, it is hard indeed! for it is 


far more convincing than that, on which we all continue to 
act through the whole of life, or on which we ground our 
belief of any fact recorded in authentic hiſtory. | "a 
' will now conclude with a fave Reflections 3 con- 


nected with the foregoing Obſervations, and © PDE 
N to the preſent Occaſion. 1 


L And, in the firſt place, we may obſerve the fatal effects 
which ſometimes flow from the indulgence of affections 
innocent and laudable in themſelves: I mean, in the preſent 


55 caſe, the prejudices ariſing from a juſt eſteem on one hand, 


and a well-grounded averſion on the other. Deeply diſ- 


guſted with the follies of the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and the 


horrid impurities annexed to it, intelligent Heathens were 
tempted to queſtion, or deny the truth and certainty-of all 
r e : juſt as the abuſcs of Popery | have pre- 

poſſeſſed 


5 21 

: poſſeſſed many in our times againſt all Revelation. Yet. 
the former might, have ſeen, that, the: general, concurring 
ſentiments, of mankind; concerning the exiſtence of a ſu- 
preme Being, and the neceſſity of divine Worlhip,. were the 
true foundations, on which the whole fabric of the Pagan 
fictions was erected. They. might. have ſeen, that the fact 
of Creation; without a God; and, of a ſettled Order in Na- 
ture, without a Providence, was at leaſt as hard to reconcile 
with reaſon and common ſenſe, as any the abſurdeſt Article 
in the Vulgar Creed. But the modern Sceptic, who makes 
the abuſes of Popery, or any errors of the reformed Perſua- 
ſion, a pretence for rejecting Chriſtianity, if compared with 
thoſe Atheiſtical Heathens, f is much more inexcuſable. | by or 


the Goſpel, like the Book of Nature, lies open to inſpec- 


tion; and the mere it is examined and ſerutinized, the 
ſtronger 1 is the appearance that it | had C God for its Author. 


II. We may, in the next place, extract uſeful leſſons of 
caution from the ſtrong propentity: to extremes both in the 


\ «# $+. 


n in n the dangerous bumons of allowing too Li 
or too little to the natural faculties of the human mind. 
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Concerning the . dy] 2 divine Revelation, and the 


nelly of ts s pretenſions, Reaſon alone can judge and de- 
termine. 


* 


( # ) 
iefinins: Vet ſoppolltz that Bed mould be pleafed to 
communicate ls Fill, or any pärtietilarb Flatts to his 
den NAtute; Ard eflgnz] He; WHG (SUI admit of ns Higher 
principle tft reaſon to direct his judgment; and determine 
bis allerit i hard t6 the fing revrbled, could never be a 
Efibiltikni; nor Ebeh à tonfilitht Beiſt. For the foundation 
of all pitty and dtvotioh is; tlie ſenſe of God's re 
joe with tie tohfciouttiels öf Gut bn imperfection; Ad 
Under the ligt of Nature men of the gredteft getinis 
quickly petceived the Nitits of their underſtafldinng Wheti. 
erer they attetiptet! to go fab in Metaphyfickl indtulries. 


Aid in this we may diſterni the goodneſs of God; who; by 


Hring us feblttes Ea perfect, and but partial infor mäk!ön 
in ſome points, has made us more capable of ddvitices in 
Virtue; and of atquiring thoſe 23 which above al others 8 


recbluftend ub to His Foot. 


The grand ſgurte of Infidelity, "if men tiot Gewody | 


ellel, . ile want of msdeltj in thinking ; — the fond 


kbütelt, tat; betatiſe they art en bell with wicliſedcs aid 


_ 6uight 25 to bliebe Without feäfon, ſity Mut Be qualified, 


of '<Blitfe; US en out their faith; = to ekplöre all ſabjetts 
alike, and ſound the very depths of the divine Nature and 
Ueerees. THIS Notion, fo errontous in its Principle, {6 per- 
nicious ih its _ is common Alike to tities tHe moft 


ignorant 


itriels, 


6 75 1 
ignorant and the moſt enlightened. It has been a conſtant 
ſource of diyifions among Chriſtians themſelyes, who, not 
kyowing where to Hopi in their bald a and curious refarches | 
haye eyer mixed with the awful and ſublime truths of the 
Goſpel, | the fanciful i inventions of 1 their own brain, Indeed, 
the "Infidel, who. raſhly rejects all Myſteries, . and the Be- 
lieyer, Vbo abſurdly ende av Sus to-unfold and explain them, 
proceed, though from differ ent motives, on the 7 85 trea- 
cherous ground, — — * Mar ET and ſaff 9 of 
ee Miele. ops re el 
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Another - moſt 5 mieious extreme, 090 ; common \ Sis fits 
brian teachers, is that of cor rfidering Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion as rivals or antagoniſts: and, becauſe Faith 
has peculiar a and tranſcendant ' excellences, of reprobeting 
Reaſon, and treating with contempt the e plain duties of Mo- 
rality, as well as the Clergy for inſiſting upon them. Very 
different from this is the language of gur Saviour! He 
that cometh to God, muſt believe that he it: and again, 
& Ve believe i in God, believe alſo i in me : "—clearly pointir 
out. not only the agreement of his religion with the great 
truths diſcernible jt the. light e of Nature, but the intimate 
union, and ſtrigt alliance ſubſiting between wem. 128 


m. Although t the errors "o 6. falſe oh, and the corrup- 
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eons of. a true one, may be = to the ſame origin — the 
depravity of the mind and will; and though they reſemble 
each other ſo exactly! in their principal features, — ſuperſti- 
| tion and enthuſiaſm); yet how wide is the difference between 
them i in another view? To diſſipate be darkneſs of Pagan i no- 
rance, demanded an expreſs Revelation : to remedy the cor- 
ruptions of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, there needed only the recovery 
of Reaſon and good Senſe from the long lethargy under 
which they had lain. Indeed, when we conſider the curious 
cauſes, and wonderful accidents that conſpired to bring 
about the Reformation; as well : as s the vaſt EM of 


„ 4b 


miraculous, .can 1 Coe his 1 ® = ; and bend, without 


forcing, the inclinations and Paſſions of n men to the pur- 
poſes of his Providence... . op 8 ee 
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IV. and laſtly, 11 Fs the N 3 of i igno- 
rance and error before 1 the times of Chriſt we clearly collect, 
that human Reaſon was not, of itſelf, ſufficient for leading 
men to truth and happineſs ; ; in Uke! manner, from the Cor- 
ruption of its Doctrines, we, with equal certainty, con- 
clude, that, after a Revelation has once been given, in order 
to upoerftgnd them in. the true ſenſe, to . them i in 


defend 


869 
defend them againſt Heretics, Enthuſiaſts, and Oppoſes, 


the aids of human learning are indiſpenſably neceſſary, and 


muſt ever continue of the utmoſt importance. It may in- 
deed itſelf, like all other things, and has been, and perhaps 
ever will be miſapplied in particular inſtances, even by well- 
meaning men: but, from the general conduct and applica- 
tion of it in the preſent and precedent centuries, we may 
gather the moſt encouraging Omen— that, as the firſt ſignal 


effect of Chriſtianity was the abolition of Idolatry; ſo, with 


the blefling of heaven, the final effect of Learning will be 


the fall of Infidelity, - Strong ſymptoms of its decline are 


already apparent. The good ſenſe of mankind begins to be 


offended at the bold exceſſes of unprincipled Scepticiſm. The 


raillery of free-Thinkers will no longer paſs for reaſoning, 
nor their flanderous inſinuations for ſound objections. The 
tricks of Sophiſtry have been detected ſo often, and expoſed 


ſo effectually, that the cautious and ſincere inquirer cannot 


well be miſled. The illiberal prejudices ſo artfully raiſed 


againſt Religion, and its Miniſters are greatly abated. ' An 
admired Hiſtorian ought to have conſidered all this before 


he hazarded his ſarcaſtic reflections on the Clergy at large; 


U reflections, which, even if applied to the Catholic Clergy 


of theſe mild, and enlightened times, would be very inju- 
rious; and much more to thoſe of our own Country, of 
whom one might venture to predict, that they will ſoone 
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| be the Objects of oppreſſion, than the Authors of it. No 

i | ſenſible perſon among them is deſirous of more power, in- 

| fluence, or reſpect, than is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his 

1 Miniſtry: and whoever would give them leſs, although he 
were a better Hiſtorian than'Livy or Tacitus, is an enemy 
| to his Country. For who. can be ignorant, that the con- 


. ſeientious obſervance of moral duties is eſſential to publie 
4 i 53 order? that, if virtue is not ſuſtained and animated by reli- 
gious ſentiments, — by the awful apprehenſions, and enliv- 
ening hopes which accompany tbeſe; paſſions the moſt de- 
ſtructive of order and good government will break through 5 
or elude all rules and reſtraints of authority and law? In 
that happy region where the Goſpel is profeſſed and taught 
in its greateſt purity, who can be ignorant, how important 
it is to the public welfare, that a juſt regard ſhould be paid 
to thoſe, in whom the adnuniſtration of — is inna 
_ the State? Sr 62 gn, | 


ASt. 4 9 

1 8 in reply ing to his vain-glorious diſingenuous Oppo- 

nents: but for the baſe attempts of pretended Teachers to 

injure his character as an Apoſtle, his own merits had never 
been tho theme of his diſcourſe or contemplation. Neither 

would theſe humbleſt of his ſucceſſors, the Clergy of the 

3 have ever e of ſtating their pre- 


tenſions 
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0 to praiſe or e but for the induſtry . 
to miſrepreſent and defame them. It would be eaſy to pro- 
duce from this Order a long liſt of Perſons, whoſe Names 


would be an ornament to any hiſtory, and reflect an honour 


on any age or country. But, inſtead of recounting their 
Praiſes, let us emulate their conduct; by defending Religion 
with the ſame diſpaſſionate and manly Zeal: and if we fail, 
by the force of our arguments, to convince its Oppoſers; 
yet, by a faithful diſcharge of our duty, we abc cog 5 
their "IR an ts their: ONO 8802 
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